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ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS?  IT  ALL  DEPENDS  . . . 


The  economic  sanctions  applied  to  the  people  of  Iraq  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Gulf  war  have  given  rise  to  many  questions 
about  the  effects  of  such  sanctions.  In  the  recent  South  African 
election,  the  ruling  minority  moved  decisively  away  from  apartheid 
policies — a  victory  claimed  by  proponents  of  economic  sanctions. 
On  the  other  hand,  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  sanctions,  whether 
against  Haiti,  or  Cuba,  or  Libya,  oftentimes  seem  to  be  capricious 
and  more  a  matter  of  geopolitical  strategy  than  moral  suasion. 

Under  what  circumstances  are  economic  sanctions  an  accept¬ 
able  form  of  applying  international  pressure  on  a  nation-state?  Are 
they  clearly  defined  as  a  nonviolent  or  a  violent  means  of  conduct? 
Are  economic  sanctions  effective  in  realizing  stated  objectives?  Can 
they  be  an  alternative  to  war  or  are  they  a  war-like  instrument? 

Defining  the  Terms 

The  debate  over  the  use  of  economic  sanctions  as  a  method  to 
attain  political  goals  is  fueled  by  the  fundamental  differences  in 
defining  the  term.  "Approve"  is  listed  as  a  dictionary  synonym  for 
the  word  sanction.  In  presentday  political  usage,  however,  it  is  more 
often  given  a  meaning  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum — a 
coercive  measure. 

Within  the  definition  of  sanctions  as  coercive  measures  there  is 
yet  again  a  range  of  options,  which  include  violent  and  nonviolent 
forms  and  applications  through  political,  economic,  and  social 
structures.  It  is  generally  understood  that  all  societies  use  sanctions 
of  some  sort  in  both  domestic  and  international  relationships,  when 
milder  means  of  influence  have  been  unsuccessful.  Military  action 
or  institutionalized  political  violence  are  often  considered  to  be  the 
ultimate  sanction. 


It  appears  that  economic  sanctions  are  increasingly  becoming  the 
preferred  sanction.  Since  emerging  as  the  sole  superpower,  the 
United  States  has  found  it  easier  to  cajole  and  coerce  international 
cooperation  in  applying  its  economic  policies.  Already  some 
speculate  that  the  great  battles  of  the  next  century  will  not  be  fought 
with  military  machines,  but  will  be  waged  through  economic 
boycotts,  trade  strategies,  and  the  manipulation  of  international 
monetary  policies. 

Wrestling  with  the  Questions 

1.  Are  economic  sanctions  violent  or  nonviolent?  Economic 
sanctions  are  often  proposed  as  the  nonviolent  alternative  to  a 
military  strike.  Indeed,  it  was  this  reasoning  that  caused  many 
(including  FCNL)  to  support  economic  sanctions  rather  than  military 
action  against  Iraq  in  the  fall  of  1 990.  The  effects  of  the  continuing 
sanctions  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war's  devastation,  however,  are  not 
nonviolent.  Children  die  from  malnourishment,  sick  and  injured 
receive  1 9th  century  medical  care,  the  essential  life  support  systems 
of  water  purification  and  refuse  disposal  remain  a  casualty  of  the 
military  war. 

2.  Are  economic  sanctions  fairly  applied?  Economic  sanctions 
convey  a  message  from  the  international  community  to  a  particular 
nation-state  that  compliance  with  an  international  law  or  judgment 
will  be  enforced.  The  strength  of  that  message  is  increased  by  the 
number  of  nations  joined  together.  The  burden  of  maintaining  the 
sanctions,  however,  may  not  fall  equally  on  the  enforcing  nations.  In 
some  cases,  business  and  commercial  interests  may  supersede 
political  and  ethical  goals.  The  United  States  has  been  quick  to 
accuse  Jordan  of  "sanction-busting"  with  relation  to  Iraq;  at  the  same 
time,  the  U.S.  eased  the  sanctions  applied  to  Haiti  without  receiving 
approval  from  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

3.  Do  economic  sanctions  achieve  stated  goals?  There  is  nearly 
always  a  strongly-felt  reason  for  applying  economic  sanctions:  the 
apartheid  policy  in  South  Africa,  human  rights  violations  in  Chile  or 
Poland,  the  accusation  of  terrorist  activities  by  Libya.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  economic  sanctions,  in  part 
because  they  are  never  applied  as  an  isolated  tool  of  change.  A 
troubling  aspect  of  economic  sanctions  is  the  ease  with  which  those 
imposing  the  sanctions  can  change  the  stated  goals  once  the 
restrictions  are  in  place.  In  the  case  of  Iraq,  the  goal  of  simple 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  was  replaced  by  compliance  with  numer¬ 
ous  cease-fire  terms,  and  now  it  is  clear  that  the  removal  of  Saddam 
Hussein  is  the  goal  of  at  least  the  United  States. 


From  the 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy, 

approved  on  November  14, 1987 

T o  encourage  the  conditions  that  make  for  peaceful  change 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  promote  international  action  on 
behalf  of  civil  rights  and  human  dignity,  the  U.S.  should: 
. . .  support  carefully  focused  economic  sanctions  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  extreme  racial  or  ethnic  oppression,  when  those 
sanctions  are  called  for  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  or 
Security  Council,  are  tied  to  realizable  goals,  and  strengthen 
the  struggle  for  human  rights  and  self-determination. 


(See  Economic  Sanctions?,  p.  7) 
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THE  SLOW  PACE  OF  CONVERTING  ECONOMIES 


"We  have  sharply  cut  back  our  expenditures  for  defense,  and  for 
purchasing  arms  in  particular.  A  similar  cutback  in  arms  production 
would  have  dealt  an  enormous  blow  to  the  plants  which  make 
them  . . .  (and)  would  have  led  to  social  tensions  and  placed  millions 
of  people  on  the  edge  of  unemployment.  So  trading  of  arms  is  a  kind 
of  buffer. " 

Was  that  President  Bush  speaking?  No.  The  statement  is  from 
President  Yeltsin  of  Russia.  His  words  illustrate  the  fear  of  lost  jobs 
and  ruined  communities  that  overshadows  the  hope  for  a  de¬ 
militarized  post-cold  war  world.  For  years  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  cold  war  have  longed  for  a  day  when  together  we  could  build  a 
more  secure  and  prosperous  world.  Now  that  that  day  has  arrived, 
we  discover  that  "we  are  not  prepared  for  peace  in  the  world"  (Rep. 
Dixon  CA,  quoted  in  The  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14, 1992). 

The  concept  of  converting  industries  from  military  production  to 
civilian  production  is  not  a  new  one.  What  is  new  is  the  changed 
world  which  makes  the  transformation  more  possible  than  ever 
before.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  now  for  nations  around  the 
world  to  convert  their  economies,  although  thus  far  they  have  been 
slow  to  act  on  it. 

Soviet  Breakup  Complicates  Conversion  Effort 

Speaking  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  1988,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  president  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  called  for  an 
international  conference  on  economic  conversion.  Several  factors 
have  complicated  the  conversion  process  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
since  his  address.  The  breakup  of  the  USSR  has  meant  that  each 
republic  has  had  to  determine  its  own  conversion  program,  amid 
general  uncertainty  about  how  much  the  defense  industrial  base 
could  be  reduced. 

It  is  possible  that  the  breakup  will  speed  the  dismantling  of  the 
military  industry.  Because  the  governments  of  the  republics  do  not 
view  themselves  as  great  powers,  they  do  not  feel  a  need  for  a 
powerful  military.  Also,  the  republics  need  resources  for  building 
infrastructure  that  can  only  be  obtained  from  military  industries. 

The  former  Soviet  Union  had  about  7-10  million  employees  in 
military  industries  whose  livelihood  depended  on  continued  mili¬ 
tary  spending.  Now,  with  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
reduction  in  military  spending,  these  workers  are  in  need  of  conver¬ 
sion  projects  such  as  one  in  Moscow,  in  which  land  belonging  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union's  Ministry  of  Defense  will  be  the  site  of  a 
Russian-Dutch  farm  community  complex.  A  Dutch  firm  will  provide 
the  technology,  while  the  Russian  side  will  supply  communication, 
water,  sewage  treatment  facilities,  electricity  and  land. 

Panama — Convert  Now  for  a  1999  Deadline? 

On  December  31 , 1 999,  all  U.S.  troops  are  to  be  out  of  Panama. 
There  is  much  good  to  be  said  about  the  fulfillment  of  the  U.S.  treaty 
obligation  to  end  its  century-long  presence  in  Panama.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  pull-out  will  bring  with  it  certain  problems.  More  than 
6,000  Panamanians  work  on  U.S.  bases  in  Panama.  Without  a 
carefully  planned  conversion  process,  these  workers  will  have 


difficulty  finding  jobs  in  a  country  still  recovering  from  the  sanctions 
imposed  prior  to  operation  "Just  Cause." 

The  workers  at  these  bases  are  some  of  the  most  ardent  support¬ 
ers  of  a  continued  U.S.  military  presence,  because  their  jobs  are  at 
stake.  The  workers'  leaders  argue  that  conversion  will  not  happen 
overnight,  and  that  it  could  take  six  or  seven  years.  This  would  be 
just  enough  time  to  prepare  for  the  troop  withdrawal  in  1999. 
Instead  of  working  for  conversion,  however,  the  workers  have 
decided  to  pressure  President  Endara  to  strike  a  deal  with  the  U.S. 
to  keep  the  bases  until  the  economy  improves. 

What  Can  the  U.S.  Do? 

The  U.S.  has  already  recognized  the  importance  of  helping  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  to  rebuild  its  economy. 
According  to  the  Pentagon's  February  18, 1992,  draft  of  the  "De¬ 
fense  Planning  Guidance  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1994-1999,"  the 
crucial  U.S.  concerns  "will  be  the  ability  of  Russia  and  the  other 
republics  to  demilitarize  their  societies,  (and)  convert  their  military 
industries  to  civilian  production  ..." 

Panama  does  not  represent  even  the  reduced  security  threat  that 
Russia  now  does,  so  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  U.S.  policy  makers 
that  Panama  is  worth  helping.  But  assistance  for  conversion  can  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  Panama  must  have  economic  stability 
to  avoid  coups  that  could  disrupt  the  trade  passing  through  the 
Canal.  Pentagon  planners  have  outlined  frightening  scenarios:  for 
example,  that  the  Panamanian  national  police  force  might  join 
forces  with  Colombian  narco-terrorists  and  threaten  to  shut  down 
the  Canal  unless  the  government  turns  over  power.  Such  extreme 
— and  expensive — contingency  planning  should  be  replaced  by  the 
wiser  policy  of  assisting  Panama's  conversion  to  a  self-reliant  economy. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  U.S.  can  move  to  implement 
strong  conversion  legislation  here  at  home,  which  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  conversion  efforts  of  other  countries. 


Subic  Bay  Naval  Station 

On  September  16,  1991,  the  Philippine  Senate  voted  to 
reject  a  lease  to  extend  U.S.  operations  at  Clark  Air  Base  and 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Station.  Philippine  concerns  for  national 
sovereignty  combined  with  other  factors  to  end  the  decades- 
long  U.S.  military  presence.  But  thousands  of  jobs  and  U.S. 
dollars  will  be  lost  in  the  process,  making  conversion  efforts 
essential. 

WHAT  COULD  BE:  Subic  Bay  could  become  one  of  the 
finest  commercial  ports  in  the  world.  The  deep,  naturally- 
sheltered  Bay  is  ideal  for  international  shipping.  A  commercial 
port  in  place  of  the  naval  station  would  be  capable  of  bringing 
in  major  revenues  for  the  Philippines  because  more  shipping 
and  cargo  facilities  are  needed,  and  skilled  workers  are 
available.  Lloyd  J.  Dumas,  a  conversion  expert,  has  suggested 
that  Subic  could  also  be  used  as  a  repair  facility  and  transship¬ 
ment  plant  for  a  deep-water  fishing  fleet. 
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STOP  THE  ALMS  RACE 


Campaign  finance  reform  has  become  one  of  the  "hot  potatoes" 
of  the  1 02nd  Congress.  Every  legislator  is  for  integrity  in  government 
and  an  equitable  elections  system,  but  few  want  to  risk  being  seen 
as  responsible  for  reform  measures  which  might  cost  taxpayers 
money.  As  a  result,  campaign  finance  reform  legislation  currently 
before  Congress  is  poised  on  a  high  wire,  balanced  between  good 
intentions  and  the  murkier  waters  of  political  reality. 

The  1 02  nd  Congress  started  down  this  long  road  over  a  year  ago 
when  the  Senate  passed  S.  3,  the  Election  Ethics  Act.  The  House 
followed  late  in  1991  with  H.R.  3750,  the  Campaign  Finance  and 
Election  Reform  Act.  The  two  bills  were  not  the  same  because  they 
reflected  the  divergent  election  needs  and  requirements  in  the  two 
chambers,  but  they  had  a  common  goal:  to  clean  up  the  federal 
elections  process,  which  has  become  all  too  dependent  on  big 
contributions  and  private  influence. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  selected  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  met  in  a  conference  committee  in  early  April  to  iron  out  the 
differences  between  their  two  bills.  The  House  voted  259  to  1 65  on 
April  9th  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  conference  committee.  The 
Senate  is  expected  to  vote  on  the  report  soon  after  the  Easter  recess. 
The  legislation  will  then  go  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

The  conference  report  addresses  four  major  areas:  voluntary 


By  spending  an  average  of  four  dollars  per 
taxpayer,  public  financing  should  be  able  to 
curtail  the  undue  influence  of  private  money 
and  PACs. 


spending  limits,  public  funding  for  candidates,  closing  "soft  money" 
loopholes  abused  by  state  parties  seeking  to  influence  federal 
elections,  and  stricter  limitations  on  contributions  to  candidates 
from  political  action  committees  (PACs). 

The  conference  report  proposed  voluntary  spending  limits  for 
federal  candidates:  $600,000  in  the  House,  and  a  limit  in  the  Senate 
dependent  on  the  size  of  a  state's  population,  ranging  from  $1 .5 
million  to  more  than  $8  million. 

Investments  in  Democracy.  In  exchange  for  adhering  to  spend¬ 
ing  limits,  candidates  would  be  entitled  to  several  benefits.  First, 
Senate  candidates  could  purchase  air  time  at  reduced  rates,  and 
candidates  for  both  houses  would  be  entitled  to  reduced  postage 
rates.  As  part  of  their  benefits  package.  House  candidates  would  be 
entitled  to  up  to  $200,000  in  public  funds  (one-third  of  their 
$600,000  limit)  to  match  dollar-  for-dollar  money  they  raise  in  small 
contributions  of  less  than  $250  (up  to  $200,000).  Senate  candidates 
would  receive  their  public  money  in  the  form  of  media  vouchers. 
This  request  for  public  funding  is  not  without  precedent;  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  have  received  public  money  since  1976.  President 
Bush  will  receive  more  than  $50  million  dollars  for  his  presidential 
campaign  this  year. 

Nevertheless,  public  funding  is  controversial  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Opponents  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  "welfare  for  politicians."  In 
hard  economic  times  like  these,  members  of  Congress  are  reluctant 
to  be  seen  as  asking  for  "handouts"  when  their  own  constituents 


have  trouble  making  ends  meet.  Public  financing  is  really  a  long¬ 
term  investment  in  the  U.S.  electoral  system.  The  benefit  for  voters 
is  simple;  by  spending  an  average  of  four  dollars  per  taxpayer,  public 
financing  should  be  able  to  curtail  the  undue  influence  of  private 
money  and  PACs.  Politicians  often  feel  beholden  to  the  individuals 
and  organizations  that  give  them  money.  If  the  taxpayers  are  major 
contributors,  then  elected  officials  will  feel  a  greater  responsibility 
toward  their  most  important  interest  group — their  constituents. 

Drawing  the  Line.  Limits  on  PAC  contributions  are  also  a  key 
element  in  the  reform  of  federal  elections.  This  legislation  would 
greatly  reduce  the  influence  of  PACs  in  both  houses.  House  candi¬ 
dates  could  accept  no  more  than  one-third  of  their  contributions 
from  PACs  and  Senate  candidates  could  accept  no  more  than  20 
percent.  In  addition,  the  individual  contribution  limit  for  the  Senate 
would  be  reduced  from  the  current  limit  of  $5,000  to  $2,500. 

Putting  the  Freeze  on  "Soft  Money."  The  bill  has  provisions 
which  would  greatly  reduce  the  influence  of  "soft  money"  raised  by 
state  parties  to  influence  federal  elections.  The  bill  would  also  place 
stiff  restrictions  on  the  fundraising  practice  known  as  "bundling,"  in 
which  a  third  person  or  organization  acts  as  an  intermediary  to  gather 
contributions  and  forward  them  to  candidates.  By  law,  an  individual 
is  limited  to  a  contribution  of  $1 ,000,  but  there  is  no  law  that  says 
that  same  individual  cannot  gather  $1 ,000  from  many  other  people 
and  forward  the  money  to  an  agreed-upon  candidate.  Some  PACs 
and  candidates  have  used  this  provision  to  circumvent  legal  contri¬ 
bution  limits. 

What's  Ahead.  The  bill  stands  a  good  chance  of  passing  the 
House  and  Senate.  President  Bush  has  said  that  he  will  veto  any 
campaign  reform  bill  that  contains  spending  limits  or  public  financ¬ 
ing,  or  allows  for  differences  between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Because  this  bill  contains  all  three,  it  is  in  line  for  an  almost  certain 
veto.  If  Congress  overrides  the  President's  veto,  it  would  be  the  first 
time  during  this  administration. 


This  Revolution  Will  Be  Televised: 
Reform  Takes  to  the  Airwaves 

If  campaign  finance  reform  is  enacted,  many  Americans 
will  see  the  effects  of  campaign  finance  reform  in  their  living 
room  before  they  notice  it  anywhere  else.  The  style  and  form 
of  campaign  advertisements  will  be  one  of  the  first  things  to 
change  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

In  exchange  for  lower  advertising  rates,  ads  from  participat¬ 
ing  candidates  must  display  a  photographic  or  similar  likeness 
of  the  candidate  with  an  audio  statement  by  the  candidate 
saying  that  he  has  or  she  has  approved  of  the  ad.  Those 
candidates  who  do  not  agree  to  reform  rules  must  disclose 
their  non-compliance  in  their  ads  as  well. 

The  new  rules  are  an  attempt  to  move  TV  political  adver¬ 
tising  away  from  negative  campaigning  and  sensational  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  issues.  If  effectively  enforced,  the  new  rules 
would  allow  voters  to  get  a  much  better  look  at  what  candi¬ 
dates  really  stand  for  during  the  election  season. 
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HEALTH  CARE— WHERE  THE  DOLLARS  ARE 


All  the  proposals  for  health  care  finance  reform  carry  impressive 
price  tags.  Making  adequate  health  care  available  to  all  is  an 
inescapably  expensive  proposition. 

The  price  tags  alone  would  be  enough  to  scuttle  the  move  toward 
universal  access  to  health  care,  except  for  one  fact:  we're  already 
spending  tremendous  sums — private  and  public  money — on  health 
care.  The  U.S.  spends  1 3%  of  its  Cross  National  Product  (GNP)  on 
health  care.  So  the  challenge  lies  in  deciding  how  those  dollars  are 
spent.  Rearranging  and  reallocating  health  care  resources  that  are 
currently  available  will  bring  us  a  long  way  toward  a  system  that  is 
universally  available  to  the  U.S.  population. 

Who  Pays  for  Health  Care? 

Recent  studies  estimate  that  American  expenditures  on  health 
total  $23,000  every  second,  or  $733  billion  every  year.  Nationwide, 
expenses  are  increasing  at  a  yearly  rate  of  at  least  ten  percent.  In  the 
1 980s  alone,  our  national  health  expenditures  increased  by  over 
1 50  percent.  But  what  do  these  numbers  really  mean?  There  are 
many  different  ways  of  measuring  how  we  spend  our  health  care 
dollars.  Here  are  three  examples; 

One  Family  at  a  Time.  The  Families  USA  Foundation  estimates 
that  the  average  family's  share  of  national  health  care  spending 
comes  to  $6,535  per  year.  They  estimate  that  66  percent  of  that 
total,  or  $4,296,  is  what  it  costs  an  average  family  in  taxes,  insurance 
premiums,  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  meet  its  health  care  needs 
each  year.  The  other  34  percent  of  that  total,  or  $2,239  per  family, 
is  paid  by  employers  in  the  form  of  insurance  premiums. 


The  U.S.  spends  $23,000  every  second  on 
health  care. 


The  Corporate  Checkbook.  Businesses  spent  $238  billion  for 
health  care  in  1 991 .  That  represents  a  relatively  modest  one-third 
of  the  total  health  care  bill,  which  includes  taxes,  private  insurance 
and  out-of-pocket  costs.  But  it  equals  a  whopping  67  percent  of  all 
private  insurance  costs.  Health  insurance  has  been  provided  by 
employers  for  decades.  Now,  employers  find  themselves  caught  in 
the  rising  health  care  cost  spiral.  Escalating  health  insurance  costs 
add  so  much  to  the  cost  of  products  and  services  that  businesses  fear 
they  will  not  be  able  to  compete — especially  in  today's  global 
marketplace. 

One  Nation — The  Federal  Contribution.  Money  that  comes 
into  the  federal  treasury  through  taxes  supports  several  programs: 

Medicare.  Designed  to  ensure  that  the  elderly  receive  medical 
care,  this  politically  popular  program  receives  the  lion's  share  of 
federal  health  care  dollars.  Medicare  serves  most  persons  over  65, 
as  well  as  some  disabled  people.  The  money  comes  from  a  special 
payroll  tax  and  income  taxes.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  Medicare  will  cost  $1 30  billion  in  FY92. 


Medicaid.  This  program  provides  health  care  for  certain  very  poor 
families,  elderly  and  disabled  individuals.  Each  state  designs  and 
administers  its  own  program,  but  generally,  eligibility  for  Medicaid 
is  linked  to  eligibility  for  welfare.  Therefore,  there  are  many  poor 
families  and  individuals  who  do  not  qualify  for  health  care  through 
Medicaid.  In  1 989  it  served  42  percentof  those  with  incomes  below 
the  poverty  line.  Medicaid  is  an  entitlement  program;  it  is  expected 
to  cost  $72.5  billion  in  FY92. 

Discretionary  Programs.  Congress  also  appropriates  funds  for 
several  smaller  programs,  including  community  and  migrant  health 
centers,  immunizations,  family  planning,  veterans'  programs,  and 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  health  care.  Because  these  programs 
are  subject  to  yearly  review,  their  funding  levels  are  vulnerable  to 
federal  budget  cuts.  In  FY89,  these  programs  ranged  in  size  from  $93 
million  to  $527  million. 

Bridging  the  Gaps 

Despite  all  our  resources  and  technology,  more  than  34  million 
Americans  do  not  have  ready  access  to  health  care  at  all,  and  millions 
more  do  not  have  access  to  the  kind  of  quality  health  care  that  they 
need.  If  universal  access  is  a  goal  for  Congress,  adequate  financing 
must  be  a  goal  as  well. 

Long-term  care  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  is  one  of  the  gaps  in 
our  current  system.  Thanks  to  medical  advances,  Americans  are 
living  longer;  even  so,  we  do  continue  to  require  extended  care  in 
our  advanced  years.  Some  of  us  born  with  disabilities  are  now  able 
to  survive  conditions  that  were  once  life-threatening.  Though  these 
conditions  are  survivable,  they  often  do  require  long-term  care.  As 
we  have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  share  the  cost  of  this  survival  more 
broadly,  families  and  loved  ones  bear  the  heavy  financial  burden. 

Long-term  care  costs  consume  an  ever-growing  share  of  the 
health  care  dollar;  one  recent  study  estimates  that  seven  cents  of 
every  health  care  dollar — more  than  $100  billion  every  year — goes 
to  sustaining  patients  in  the  last  six  months  of  life. 

The  discussions  about  health  care — now  reaching  national'pro- 
portions — are  bringing  to  the  surface  some  painful  ethical  dilemmas 
about  life,  quality  of  life,  and  values.  As  we  face  these  questions 
squarely,  and  engage  in  attempts  to  solve  them  with  what  financial 
resources  and  wisdom  we  have,  we  will  be  ready  to  move  as  a  nation 
toward  a  shared  responsibility  for  health  care. 


AN  ACTION  CALL  FOR  ACTIVISTS 

FCNL  invites  interested  readers  to  participate  in  a  grass¬ 
roots  Health  Strategy  Network.  Participants  in  this  network 
will  be  our  "health  care  activists"  as  health  issues  move 
through  Congress.  When  you  write  us,  we'll  send  you  an  initial 
information  packet  to  get  you  started.  We'll  keep  you  up  to 
date  on  legislative  developments.  When  the  time  is  right,  we'll 
encourage  you  to  contact  key  members  of  Congress.  Join  us! 
Send  your  name  and  address  to  FCNL,  marked  Attention: 
Health  Strategy  Network. 
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The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Revenue  Measures,  plans  to  hold  a  one-day  hearing 
on  the  Peace  Tax  Fund,  The  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  is 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Andy  Jacobs  IN  and  43  others  in  the  House 
(H.R.  1870),  and  by  Senators  Hatfield  OR,  Harkin  lA,  and 
Wellstone  MN  in  the  Senate  (S.  689). 


For  many  years,  Friends  and  others  have  struggled  with  the 
inescapable  fact  that  a  heavy  percentage  of  their  federal  taxes  helps 
support  this  country's  military  actions.  Some  find  that  they  cannot 
in  conscience  continue  to  make  these  tax  payments.  In  both  legal 
and  illegal  ways  (by  civil  disobedience),  they  have  sought  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  conscience  and  faith.  The  consequences  of  civil 
disobedience  can  be  harsh  and  frightening,  but  living  in  violation  of 
one's  conscience  is  also  a  thorny  path  to  walk. 

The  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  legislation  was  proposed  many  years 
ago  to  offer  at  least  one  remedy  to  this  situation.  First  introduced  by 
Rep.  Ron  Dellums  CA  in  1 972,  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  would  set  up 
a  special  fund  within  the  government  to  receive  and  expend  the  tax 
payments  of  conscientious  objector  taxpayers.  Upon  introducing 


the  bill.  Rep.  Dellums  cautioned,  "Especially  today ,when  a  faint 
hope  of  world  peace  precariously  counterbalances  the  threat  of 
unspeakable  destructive  war,  it  is  important  to  society  that  the  moral 
principle,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  which  underlies  the  conscientious 
objector's  attitude  toward  war,  be  firmly  and  repeatedly  asserted." 


The  bill  would  authorize 
^^alternative  service''  for  tax  dollars. 


The  bill  would  recognize  conscientious  objection  to  the  payment 
of  military  taxes  by  authorizing  "alternative  service"  for  tax  dollars. 
Taxpayers  who  participate  in  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  would  pay  their 
whole  tax  bill;  the  full  payment  would  go  into  the  Peace  Tax  Fund. 
The  "military  percentage"  of  tax  payments  for  that  year,  calculated 
by  the  Comptroller  General  according  to  a  formula  in  the  bill,  would 
besetaside.  The  appointed  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peace  Tax  Fund 
would  then  manage  the  set  aside  funds;  they  could  be  expended  on 
peace-building  activities  described  in  the  bill,  or  on  related  pur¬ 
poses.  The  remainder  of  the  tax  payments  (the  "non-military" 
portion)  would  revert  to  the  General  Fund,  to  be  spent  on  non¬ 
military  programs. 


Questions  About  the  Peace  Tax  Fund 


How  would  conscientious  objector  taxpayers  participate  in 
the  Peace  Tax  Fund?  The  bill  describes  a  two-step  process.  During 
a  calendar  year,  taxpayers  fill  out  special  forms,  stating  that  they  are 
conscientious  objectors  within  the  definition  of  law.  That  is,  "by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  (they  are]  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any  form."*  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  receives  the  form  and  returns  a  "receipt."  When  the 
taxpayers  next  file  their  tax  returns,  they  include  the  receipt, 
indicating  that  their  taxes  go  to  the  Peace  Tax  Fund. 

The  IRS  could  audit  the  statements  made  by  the  participating 
taxpayers.  If  a  statement  does  not  conform  to  the  law  (e.g.,  the 
taxpayer  states  an  objection  only  to  current  government  policy),  the 
IRS  can  reject  the  application.  The  taxpayer  then  has  a  right  to 
challenge  the  IRS  ruling  in  legal  proceedings. 

Will  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  reduce  military  spending?  No.  Those 
who  have  sought  exemptions  as  conscientious  objectors  to  the 
military  draft  have  known  simply  that  they  could  not  fight  in  a  war. 
They  did  not  expect  that  their  exemption  would  reduce  the  number 
of  troops  deployed.  Likewise,  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  provides  an 
"alternative  way  to  serve"  for  those  who  cannot  in  conscience  make 
tax  payments  that  would  be  used  for  military  purposes.  The  nation's 
political  choice  to  support  wars  and  preparations  for  war  must  be 
addressed  through  political  channels. 

The  ^^non-military"  portion  of  the  taxes  would  be  sent  back  to 
the  General  Fund.  Doesn't  the  Pentagon  budget  come  out  of  the 
General  Fund?  The  Pentagon  budget,  along  with  spending  for 
housing,  agriculture,  energy,  education  and  all  other  agencies, 
comes  out  of  the  General  Fund.  Although  the  bill  prohibits  using  the 
Peace  Tax  Fund  monies  for  military  purposes,  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  one  dollar  from  another  in  the  General  Fund.  Taxpayers 


participating  in  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  would  know  simply  that  the 
"military  portion"  of  their  own  tax  payments  were  diverted  to  peace¬ 
building  purposes. 

Why  would  Congress  approve  such  an  arrangement  as  the 
Peace  Tax  Fund?  This  country  has  a  long  tradition  of  respect  for 
various  religious  beliefs  and  expressions.  More  specifically,  the 
country  has  a  very  recent  history  of  recognizing  conscientious 
objection  to  the  taking  of  human  life.  The  law  now  provides  an 
alternative  system  for  military  conscripts;  Congress  may  well  con¬ 
sider  a  parallel  system  for  conscription  of  military  taxes. 


Matters  of  conscience  tend  to 
require  a  lot  of  time. 


In  addition,  the  IRS  now  has  a  difficult  time  collecting  taxes  from 
people  who  are  directed  by  conscience  not  to  support  military 
spending.  The  time  of  IRS  auditors,  investigators,  legal  staff,  and 
other  personnel  Is  very  expensive  to  the  agency;  and  matters  of 
conscience  tend  to  require  a  lot  of  time.  The  Peace  Tax  Fund  offers 
one  practical  way  to  accommodate  the  religious  beliefs  of  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors  within  the  law. 

For  more  information  on  the  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  legislation,  ask 
FCNL  for  G-211a-DOM.  For  more  information  on  the  hearings, 
contact  the  National  Campaign  for  a  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund,  2121 
Decatur  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20008. 


•  In  1965,  the  Supreme  Court  defined  “religious  belief"  as  a  "sincere  and 
meaningful  Ibelief]  that  occupies  a  place  in  the  life  of  its  possessor  parallel  to  that 
filled  by  an  orthodox  belief  in  Ckxl."  U.S.  v.  Seeger. 
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The  Budget  — 

BIG  NUMBERS  AND  FAULTY  LOGIC 

Things  looked  brighter  this  winter  than  they  do  now  under  the 
warming  light  of  spring.  As  of  January,  it  seemed  that  Congress  might 
take  some  significant  steps  to  re-order  federal  spending.  There  was, 
after  all,  no  "evil  empire"  to  defend  against.  The  recession  had 
brought  into  high  relief  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  economic 
system  of  the  country.  But  as  of  early  April,  Congress  seems  to  have 
rejected  all  opportunities  to  change  federal  spending  patterns. 

How  big  is  the  "peace  dividend?"  The  first  opportunity  was  to 
settle  on  the  size  of  the  "peace  dividend."  The  table  below  shows 
the  amount  authorized  for  this  year  (FY92)  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  related  agencies,  compared  to  other  amounts  pro¬ 
posed  and/or  approved.  President  Bush's  "peace  dividend"  (the 
difference  between  his  proposal  and  current  spending)  is  only  $8 
billion. 

Pi'92  actual  budget  authority  $289  billion 

President  Bush's  proposal — FY93  $281  billion 

Approved  by  Senate  Budget  Cmte — FY93  $281  billion 

Approved  by  House  for  FY93  $274  billion 

Rep.  Dellums  proposal — FY93  $240  billion 

The  proposal  that  would  have  made  the  deepest  reductions  in 
military  spending — offered  by  Rep.  Dellums  CA  and  a  small  progres¬ 
sive  coalition — garnered  only  77  votes  on  the  House  floor. 

The  House  passed  a  budget  resolution  on  March  5  that  autho¬ 
rized  $274  billion  in  military  budget  authority — a  $1 5  billion  "peace 
dividend."  The  Senate  Budget  Committee — in  its  latest  action  at  this 
writing — approved  President  Bush's  proposal. 

Next  Question:  Whither  the  Peace  Dividend?  Now  that  the 
Cold  War  is  over,  can  the  country  spend  the  peace  dividend  on  other 
needs,  long  deferred  during  the  military  build-up  of  the  '80s?  The 
answer  was  tied  up  in  the  1 990  Budget  Summit  Agreement,  which 
erected  "walls"  between  military  spending  and  the  rest  of  the 
budget.  Under  the  rules  of  this  agreement,  savings  from  military 
spending  cuts  could  result  in  deficit  reduction,  but  could  not  be 
shifted  to  other  programs.  On  March  26,  a  Senate  measure  to  take 
down  the  walls  failed.  By  a  vote  of  50  to  48,  Senate  proponents  failed 
to  break  up  a  filibuster  against  the  measure.  The  House  rejected  its 
"walls"  bill  on  March  31. 

Where  do  we  go  front  here?  Final  decisions  on  the  budget 
resolutions  are  yet  to  be  made.  For  FY93,  funding  for  domestic 
programs  will  have  to  be  cut  by  $6.7  billion.  In  the  appropriations 
process,  congressional  committees  will  decide  which  programs  bear 
the  burden  of  those  cuts.  President  Bush's  proposed  space  station 
and  "superconducting  supercollider,"  for  example,  will  compete 
with  low-income  housing  programs  for  funds.  Domestic  appropria¬ 
tions  should  be  ordered  and  funded  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  serve  the  most  vulnerable  in  the  society. 

Meanwhile,  congressional  attention  should  be  kept  focused  on 
the  creation  of  a  real  peace  dividend.  In  the  military  authorization 
bills,  new  weapons  systems  should  be  eliminated  now,  in  order  to 
assure  a  peace  dividend  in  FY94  and  95. 


937  AND  COUNTING  . . . 

On  Thursday,  March  26,  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
exploded  the  first  nuclear  bomb  of  1992  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 
Because  each  nuclear  test  risks  possible  radioactive  gas  leaks,  the  test 
was  delayed  24  hours  because  of  winds  blowing  toward  the  town  of 
Tonopah,  Nevada.  The  explosion  is  the  27th  conducted  under  the 
Bush  administration  and  the  937th  U.S.  nuclear  test. 

In  October  1 991 ,  the  former  USSR  instituted  a  one  year  morato¬ 
rium  on  nuclear  testing.  On  April  8, 1992,  France  declared  a  ban 
on  nuclear  testing  for  the  remainder  of  1 992.  The  U.S.,  however, 
continues  to  conduct  approximately  eight  nuclear  tests  a  year. 

In  February,  the  President  submitted  to  Congress  a  "white  paper" 
in  favor  of  continued  nuclear  testing.  The  administration  argues  that 
nuclear  testing  is  key  in  nuclear  deterrence  defense  strategy  because 
it  Improves  the  safety  and  reliability  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
survivability  of  military  systems  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Despite  the  administration's  policy,  a  Nuclear  Testing  Morato¬ 
rium  Act  has  been  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
This  bi-partisan  legislation  calls  for  a  twelve-month  pause  in  nuclear 
testing,  unless  the  former  Soviet  Union  conducts  a  test.  The  House 
bill,  H.R.  3636,  wasintroduced  by  Majority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt 
MO  and  Representative  Mike  Kopetski  OR.  A  Senate  version, 
S.  2064,  was  introduced  by  Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell  ME 
and  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  OR.  As  we  went  to  press,  H.R.  3636  had 
21 1  co-sponsors  and  S.  2064  had  30  co-sponsors. 

In  a  hearing  on  March  31  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee's  DOE  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Panel,  Rep.  Kopetski 
gave  the  following  five  reasons  for  halting  nuclear  testing: 

1 .  The  Soviet  nuclear  threat  has  vanished.  Kopetski,  quoting  CIA 
director  Robert  Cates,  said,  "It  is  increasingly  hard  to  see  how 
Russia  or  other  republics  with  strategic  nuclear  weapons  will  be 
able  to  continue  the  modernization  effort — or  why  they  would 
want  to,  given  the  rapid  dissipation  of  tensions  in  the  West." 

2.  U.S.  nuclear  testing  compromises  nuclear  non-proliferation 
efforts.  The  U.S.  cannot  be  a  credible  voice  for  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  if  it  continues  to  actively  test  its  nuclear  arsenal. 

3.  A  moratorium  would  demonstrate  U.S.  willingness  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  toward  a  verifiable  and  permanent  test  ban  treaty. 

4.  A  moratorium  would  save  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars — each  test  is 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $30-60  million.  For  FY93,  the 
DOE  has  requested  $473  million  for  nuclear  testing. 

5.  Haltingtests  would  reduce  environmental  and  potential  human 
health  damage — from  the  radioactive  waste  left  underground 
and  from  the  radioactivity  that  has  leaked  from  at  least  30  of  the 
730  nuclear  tests  conducted  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

ACTION.  Members,  especially  senators,  should  be  contacted 
and  urged  to  co-sponsor  this  legislation,  which  will  help  efforts  for 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  nuclear  non-proliferation. 
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For  a  recorded  legislative  update,  call  202/547-4343 
anytime.  The  legislative  action  message  is  also  avail¬ 
able  on  CompuServe  and  PeaceNet. 


EMPLOYER  ENFORCEMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  LAWS: 
THE  REPEAL.  Senator  Hatch  UT  has  introduced  S.  1734,  to 
repeal  the  parts  of  the  1986  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
(IRCA)  that  require  employers  to  screen  potential  employees  for 
immigration  violations.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee’s  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Immigration  is  considering  the  bills  in  hearings  this 
month. 

IRCA  requires  employers  to  obtain  certain  documents  from  poten¬ 
tial  employees,  to  ensure  that  they  are  legally  employable  in  this 
country.  S.  1734  would  repeal  this  section.  Instead,  it  would 
strengthen  the  agencies  responsible  for  enforcing  labor  laws,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor  Department.  It 
would  add  more  positions  to  the  Border  Patrol,  and  require  specific 
kinds  of  training  for  Border  Patrol  personnel. 

ACTION:  S.  1734  takes  several  important  steps  toward  a  right 
ordering  of  the  laws  relating  to  our  closed  borders.  Although  the  bill 
does  not  change  the  basic  assumption  written  into  current  law,  that 
our  borders  must  be  closed  tightly  against  immigrants  from  the 
South,  it  would  at  least  undo  the  damage  that  is  being  done  by  the 
employer  enforcement  sections  of  the  law.  Write  to  your  senators, 
particularly  if  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  urge  passage  of  S.  1734.  For  more  background  on 
the  issue,  and  on  a  related  House  bill,  H.R.  3366,  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  and  request  G-2 12-DOM  from  FCNL. 


(Economic  Sanctions},  from  p.  1) 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  answers  do  not  come  easily.  And  because 
experience  tells  us  that  economic  sanctions  are  a  tool  with  both  good 
and  bad  potential,  the  answers  are  not  found  by  applying  rigid 
standards.  We  are  compelled  to  seek  the  answers  by  asking  more 
questions.  What  is  the  context?  Is  there  consensus  that  the  present 
situation  is  intolerable  and  cannot  be  changed  in  a  less  coercive  way? 
Who  is  calling  for  the  sanctions?  Have  the  voices  of  those  who  will 
suffer  most  been  heard?  What  are  the  goals?  Is  the  strategy  clear? 
Have  we  taken  the  time  to  ponder  these  questions  with  openness 
and  clarity? 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  REDUCTION  TREATY.  In  July,  1991, 
Presidents  Bush  and  Gorbachev  signed  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduc¬ 
tion  Treaty  (START).  In  November,  President  Bush  submitted 
START  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  START  is  the  first  set  of 
USSR-U.S.  strategic  weapons  negotiations  to  require  reductions  in 
nuclear  warheads.  If  the  Treaty  is  ratiHed,  both  the  United  States 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  be  required  to  reduce  strategic 
weapons  in  seven  years  to  the  following  levels:  6,000  warheads, 
1,600  launchers  (ballistic  missiles  and  bombers),  and  880  subma¬ 
rine-launched  ballistic  missiles.  In  addition,  the  Treaty  calls  for  on¬ 
site  inspections  of  declared  military  facilities  and  facilities  sus¬ 
pected  of  holding  equipment. 

ACTION.  Please  write  your  senators  and  ask  them  to  ratify  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty.  Explain  that  START  would 
establish  a  base  from  which  further  reductions  can  be  made. 
Ratification  of  START  would  send  a  signal  to  other  nations  of  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  and  the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  to  begin  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

FOREIGN  AID.  The  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed  a  $14.2 
billion  foreign  aid  continuing  resolution  for  FY92.  The  bill  appro¬ 
priating  foreign  assistance  for  the  remainder  of  FY92  was  passed 
April  1.  It  includes  the  following  provisions: 

•  $270  million  for  UN  peacekeeping  forces  ($80  million  less  than 
the  administration’s  request.) 

•  $230  million  for  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the 
funds  to  come  from  already  existing  foreign  aid  accounts. 

•  $21.5  million  in  “non-lethal  military  aid”  for  El  Salvador. 

•  $64.7  million  for  El  Salvador,  originally  appropriated  as  military 
assistance,  and  now  redirected  into  a  demobilization  fund. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  passed,  by  99  to  1,  a  non-binding  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  S.  227,  endorsing  loan  guarantees  for  Israel. 
This  resolution  does  not  have  the  force  of  law,  but  indicates 
senators’  support  for  loan  guarantees. 


It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  true  . . . 

. . .  that  in  making  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  you  may 
be  able  to  increase  and  guarantee  your  investment  income, 
and  save  taxes.  This  works  best  for  those  who  own  appreci¬ 
ated  stock  and  who  are  approaching  or  are  past  retirement 
age.  Intriguing?  Write  or  call  for  document  D-1 01  with  an 
example  of  how  a  charitable  gift  annuity  can  work  for  you,  and 
for  the  FCNL. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  possible. 
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NEWS  FROM  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 


what  happens  on  Capitol  Hill  is  only  part  of  how  national 
legislation  is  shaped.  At  least  as  important  is  what  happens  in  the 
home  districts  of  members  of  Congress.  This  occasional  column 
offers  glimpses  of  what  people  are  doing  to  express  their  views  to 
policy-makers  and  to  influence  community  opinion.  If  your  meeting, 
church,  or  organization  has  an  interesting  experience  to  share,  please 
send  your  report  to  FCNL. 

Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania.  Members  of  the  Lansdowne  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  who  believe  firmly  in  the  peacemaking  potential 
of  the  United  Nations,  have  been  upset  over  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  its  full  obligations,  past  and  present,  to  the  UN.  So  in 
January  of  this  year,  they  sent  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
UN,  Thomas  Pickering.  The  letter  said,  in  part,  "In  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  our  willingness  to  have  our  taxes  used  to  support  this  vital 
institution,  the  [signers  of  the  letter]  have  each  contributed  $1 .00 
towards  the  payment  of  our  dues.  Please  use  these  collected  funds, 
enclosed  with  this  letter,  to  reduce  our  debt  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  also  to  bring  our  concern  to  the  attention  of  President  Bush  and 
Congress."  Twenty-four  Lansdowne  Meeting  members  signed  the 
letter,  and  $24.00  was  enclosed. 

The  Meeting  received  a  response  from  an  official  at  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  thanking  them  for  their  interest 
in  the  UN.  The  official  defended  the  U.S.  record,  stressing  the  size 
of  the  U.S.  contributions  to  the  UN  relative  to  those  of  other  nations, 
the  fact  that  other  countries  are  also  behind  in  their  payments,  and 
the  recent  moves  by  the  government  toward  paying  its  arrearages. 
He  pointed  out  that  Congress  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
withholding  of  payments  to  the  UN. 

Lansdowne  Friends  were  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  official 
explanation,  but  appreciated  the  response.  A  member  who  helped 
initiate  the  project  said  they  had  already  written  many  times  to  their 
members  of  Congress  and  the  President  about  the  need  for  the  U.S. 
to  pay  its  full  obligations  to  the  UN,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
this  action  was  a  little  different,  and  the  dollars  seemed  to  dramatize 
the  issue.  They  were  glad  they  made  the  effort. 


Fort  Myers,  Florida.  This  is  the  season  to  visit  members  of 
Congress.  From  now  through  mid-summer,  and  again  in  early  fall. 
Congress  will  be  working  intensively  on  major  legislation,including 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills.  It's  a  good  time  for  constitu¬ 
ents  to  form  groups  to  go  and  talk  with  their  members.  For  example, 
a  small  delegation  from  the  Friends  Meeting  in  Fort  Myers,  Florida, 
made  arrangements  to  meet  with  their  representative.  Porter].  Goss,  i 
during  Congress's  spring  recess.  They  planned  their  visit  carefully:  | 
set  up  the  appointment  well  in  advance,  boned  upon  the  issues  they 
wanted  to  discuss  (getting  background  materials  from  FCNL  and 
other  organizations),  wrote  to  the  representative's  office  to  confirm 
the  meeting  and  tell  him  what  they  hoped  to  talk  about,  and  made 
sure  to  thank  him  for  certain  votes  or  actions  of  his  that  they 
appreciated.  They  were  to  meet  with  the  representative  about  the 
time  we  went  to  press.  Although  such  meetings  don't  often  result  in 
immediate,  dramatic  changes,  keeping  communication  open  and 
lively  is  tremendously  important. 

«  INDIAN  REPORT 

The  Indian  Report  is  an  FCNL  publication 
2voted  entirely  to  American  Indian,  Native  Alaskan, 
j  Native  Hawaiian  issues.  Its  purpose  is  to  educate 
inform  Friends  and  others  on  current  national 
ation  related  to  federal  Indian  policy. 

M  The  Indian  Report  is  published  seasonally,  usually 
■f  four  issues  per  year.  We  encourage  contributions  of 
$10.00  or  more  to  cover  production  and  postage  costs, 
and  to  support  our  overail  Indian  program  work.  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  the  Indian  Report,  send  your  name 
and  address  (please  print  in  block  letters)  with  your  check 
to  FCNL;  specify  Indian  Report. 
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INSIDE 

ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS? 
IT  ALL  DEPENDS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LECIS- ' 
lATION  includes  Frierxls  appointed  by  26  Friends 
Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends'  organizations 
in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLEHER  areguided  by  theState- 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speab  for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Frierrds. 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contributors 
include:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Nye,  Alyssa 
Bennett,  Michael  Brown,  Donna  Ancypa,  Joanna 
McMann,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $25  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Mkrofilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  C^pt.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 

Printed  on  recycled  paper. 
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